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liarity of circu instance, that can be met with 
in the whole range of architectural investi- 
gation. Taken in the abstract, they are utter- 
ly detestable, formal, clumsy, and apparently 
unnecessary. Their builder thinks so him- 
self: he hates them as things to be looked at, 
though heerects them as things to be depend- 
ed upon. He has no idea that there is any 
propriety in their presence, though he knows 
perfectly well that there is a great deal of 
necessity; and, therefore, he builds them. 
Where? On rocks, whose sides are one 
mass of buttresses, of precisely the same 
form ; on rocks which are cut and cloven by 
basalt and lava dykes of every size, and 
which, being themselves secondary, wear 
away gradually by exposure to the atmos- 
phere, leaving the intersecting dykes stand- 
ing out in solid and vertical walls from the 
faces of their precipices. The eye passes 
over heaps of scoria and sloping banks of 
ashes, over the huge ruins of more ancient 
masses, till it trembles for the fate of the 
crags still standing round, but it finds them 
ribbed with basalt like bones, buttressed 
with a thousand lava walls propped upon 
pedestals and pyramids of iron, which the 
pant and the pulse of the earthquake itself 
can scarcely move, for they are its own 
work ; it climbs up to their summits, and 
there it finds the work of man ; but it is 
no puny domicile, no egg-shell imagination 
— it, is a continuation of the mountain 
itself, inclined at the same slope, ribbed in 
the same manner, protected by the same 
means against danger; not, indeed, filling 
the eye with delight, but which is of more 
importance, freeing it from fear, and beau- 
tifully corresponding with the prevalent 
lines around it, which a less massive form 
would have rendered in some cases, particu- 
larly about Etna, even ghastly. Even in 
the lovely and luxuriant views from Capo 
<3i Monte, and the heights to the east of 
Naples, the spectator looks over a series of 
volcanic eminences, generally indeed cov 
ered with rich verdure, but starting out 
here and there in grey and worn walls 
fixed at a regular slope, and breaking away 
into masses more and more rugged towards 
Vesuvius, till the eye gets thoroughly ha- 
bituated to their fortress-like outlines. 
Throughout the whole of this broken coun- 
try, and on the summits of these volcanio 
cones rise innumerable villas, but they do 
not offend us as we should have expected, 
by their attestation of cheerfulness of life 
amidst the wrecks left by destructive ope- 
ration, nor hurt the eye by non-assimila- 
tion with the immediate features of the 
landscape; but they seem to rise, pre- 
pared and adapted for resistance to, and 
endurance of the circumstances of their po- 
sition ; to be inhabited by (beings of energy 
and force sufficient to decree and to carry 
on a steady struggle with opposing ele- 
ments, and of taste and feeling sufficient to 
proportion the form of the walls even to 
the clefts in the flanks of the volcano, and 
to prevent the exaltation and the lightness 
of transitory life from startling like a 
mockery the eternal remains of disguised 
desolation. 

We have always considered these circum- 
stances as most remarkable proofs of the 
perfect dependence of architecture on its 
situation, apd of the utter impossibility of 
judging of the beauty of any building in 
the abstract ; and we would also lay much 
stress upon them, as showing with what 



boldness the designer may introduce into 
his buildiDg, undisguised, such parts as local 
circumstances render desirable, for there 
will invariably be something in the nature 
of that which causes their necessity which 
will endow them with beauty. 

These, then, are the. principal features 
of the Italian villa, modifications of which, 
of course, more or less dignified in size, 
material or decoration, in proportion to the 
power and possessions of the proprietor, 
may be considered as composing every 
building of that class in Italy. A few re- 
marks on their general effect will enable us 
to conclude the subject. 

We have been so long accustomed to see 
the horizontal lines and simple forms 
which, as we have observed, still prevail 
among the Ausonian villas, used with the 
greatest dexterity, and the noblest effect, 
in the compositions of Claude, Salvator, 
and Poussin ; and so habituated to con- 
sider those compositions as perfect models 
of the beautiful, as well as the pure in 
taste, that it is difficult to divest ourselves 
of prejudice, in the contemplation of the 
sources from which those masters received 
their education, their feeling, and their sub- 
jects. We would hope, however, and we 
think it maybe proved, that in this case 
principle assists and encourages prejudice. 
First, referring only to the gratification 
afforded to the eye, which we know to de- 
pend upon -fixed mathematical principles, 
though those principles are not always de- 
veloped, it is to be observed, that country 
is always most beautiful when it is made 
up of curves, and that one of the chief 
characters of Ausonian landscape is, the 
perfection of its curvatures, induced by the 
gradual undulation of promontories into 
the plains. In suiting architecture to such 
a country, that building which least inter- 
rupts the curve on which it is placed, will 
be felt to be most delightful to the eye. 

Of correspondence with national charac- 
ter, we have shown that we must not be 
disappointed, if we find little in the villa. 
The unfrequency of windows in the body 
of the building is partly attributed to the 
climate; but the total exclusion of light 
from some parts, as the base of the central 
tower, carries our thoughts back to the 
ancient system of Italian life, when every 
man's home had its dark, secret place, the 
abodes of his worst passions ; whose sha- 
dows were alone intrusted with the motion 
of his thoughts ; whose walls became the 
whited sepulchres of crime ; whose echoes 
were never stirred except by such words 
as they dared not repeat ;* from which the 
rod of power, or the dagger of passion, 
came forth invisible; before whose still- 
ness princes grew pale, as their fates were 
prophesied or fulfilled by the horoscope or 
the hemlock ; and nations, as the whisper of 
anarchy or of heresy was avenged by the 
opening of the low doors, through which 
those who entered returned not. 

The mind of the Italian, sweet and smil- 
ing in its operations, deep and silent in its 
emotions, was thus, in some degree, typified 
by those abodes into which he was wont 
to retire from the tumult and wrath of 
life, to cherish or to gratify the passions 
which its struggles had excited; abodes 



* Shelly has caught the feeling finely ;— " The house is 
penetrated to its corners by the peeping insolence of 
the day. When the time comes the crickets shall not 
see me." — Cenci.- 



which now gleam brightly and purely 
among the azure mountains, and by the 
sapphire sea, but whose stones are dropped 
with blood, whose vaults are black with 
the memory of guilt and grief unpunished 
and unavenged, and by whose walls the 
traveller hastens fearfully, when the sun 
has^ set, lest he should hear, awakening 
again through the horror of their chambers, 
the faint wail of the children of Ugolino, 
the ominous alarm of Bonatti, or the long 
low cry of her who perished at Coil-Alto. 



ADONIS AT HOKE AND ABEOAD. 

PARTI. 

"L'habit est une partie integrante de l'homme; II 
agit sur nos sens, et determine notre jugement"— La 
Bbdtehe. 

Our ancestors, in early days, had what may 
be called early ways. They were in no respect 
superior to New Zealanders in a savage state 
Civilization has however copied some of their 
customs, and old ladies who paint their cheeks 
and necks are not much further advanoed than 
their ancestors, who colored themselves all overj 
and that not out of vanity. 

Strabo says that the people in the West of 
England shaved their chins, but cherished 
roustachios, wore black garments, and carried a 
stick. This description might serve for half the 
gentlemen who are to be seen in Regent street 
and Rotten Row during the " season." Sat I 
suppose one may take the liberty to doubt that 
the Cradocks of to-day really resemble so closely 
as the description would seem to warrant, their 
progenitors the Caradocks of other times,, who 
" looked like furies," says Strabo, "but were in 
fact quiet and inoffensive people." . ;, 

The early Welsh bards, we are told, dressed 
in sky blue : the modern bards of the million are 
content to breakfast on it ; the British astrono- 
mers wore green, which was not indicative^ of 
what the color might have stood for— a verdant 
knowledge of the science. When the Romans 
planted their conquering eagles on our scaly: the 
old British chieftains resisted them and their 
fashions. Tacitus says that it was the sons of 
the chieftains who first adopted the Roman 
mode ; and no doubt the old gentlemen -were 
disgusted when they beheld their unpatriotic 
young heirs wandering about without their 
bracaz, and sporting the tunic before whose 
presence liberty and trousers has disappeared, 
but not for ever. 

The Saxons brought in their own fashions, 
and some of these still prevail ; the smock- 
frock, for instance, is the old Saxon tunic with- 
out the belt. Such a dress was never known in 
Ireland nor in Scotland ; the . Saxons kept for 
whole centuries to a fixed fashion, as may be 
seen in any illustrated work on costume. ■ In 
this respect they were only less tenacious than 
the Persians, whose garments passed from father 
to son as long as they could hold together. It 
would be difficult, I fancy, to persuade any 
modern young Anglo-Saxon to draw on -the 
acane-beorg, or shank-coverers, of his respected 
and deceased " governor." It is only the man- 
tles of our Peers that descend hereditarily Upon 
the shoulders of succeeding generations; and 
some of these mantles look dingy enough to 
date their origin from the time when Henry III; 
established Tothiil-nelds Fair, in order to spite 
the Londoners. The latter, it will he remem- 
bered, were compelled to close their shops for an 
entire fortnight during the holding of the fair in 
Westminster ; and the roan on Tower Hill who 
wanted to furnish his outward or inward person 
with the smallest article, was compelled to 
resort for it to the neighborhood of the Abbey, 
or to do without till the fair was raised. 

The taste of the Anglo-Saxons was rather of 
a splendid character, but sometimes questiona- 
ble. A lady with blue hair, for instance, could 
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not have been half so pleasant to look at as a 
lady with blue eyes ; though the custom of dye- 
ing ihe hair blue was perhaps scarcely more 
objectionable than that of the young ladies and 
gentlemen of Gaul, who washed theirs in a 
chalky solution, in order to make it a more fiery 
red than it had been rendered by nature. I may 
add fhat, of the tasteful Anglo-Saxons, the nuns 
were the most especially tasteful ; and the gor- 
geous attire of the sisters, with other attractions, 
seemed to have stirred the very hearts of some 
of the most stony of prelates. 

* * * * ♦ 

The Danes introduced fashions that sadly 
perplexed the simple tailors of all Anglia. The 
former, in the days of their paganism, were at- 
tired in garments as black as the raven which 
soared on their national standard. When they 
came to England they learned to surpass the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves in the gaiety of their 
apparel and manners. They even took to 
combing their hair once a day ; became so 
effeminate as to wash weekly ; and changed 
their body-linen, if not as often as they might, 
still more frequently than was their wont of old. 
" By these means," says old Wallingford, " they 
pleased the eyes of the women, and frequently 
seduced the wives and daughters of the nobility." 
Alas, that virtue should not be proof against 
even a half-washed seducer ! 

One of the greatest of the North Sea chieftains 
derived bis name from his dress, and Ragner 
Lodbroch means Ralph Leatherbreeches. The 
Lethbridges of Somersetshire are said to be 
descendants from this worthy. They might go 
further in search of an ancestor and fare worse. 
Lodbroch delighted in blood and plunder ; wine 
he drank by the quart ; wealth he acquired by 
"right of might;" he believed in little, and 
feared even less. A family anxious to assert its 
nobility could hardly do better than hold fast by 
such a hero. Many a genealogical tree springs 
from a less illustrious root. 

The submission with which England received 
laws of Fashion from France is seen in the cir- 
cumstance that even before the Conquest the 
English imported the "mode" from beyond 
Channel, and universally adopted it. This was 
the case'bolh in speech and dress. The Saxon 
tongue became as mute at the Court of Edward 
the Confessor as the Flemish language has 
around the throne of Leopold of Belgium. The 
respectable sires however of the period did not 
make themselves so " outlandish" in their garb 
as did their sons ; yet when William tumbled 
on the sands at Pevensey, half the hostile array 
prepared to resist his coming, as well as those 
who looked' on and awaited the course of events, 
were familiar with his form of speech and ac- 
customed to his fashion of dress. The fact that 
when William was agitated he invariably occu- 
pied himself in lacing and untying his cloak, is 
at least as well worth knowing as that the great 
Coligny under similar circumstances used to 
insert two or three toothpicks into his mouth, 
and there champ them into pulp. Let us add, 
that the Normans shaved close and washed 
thoroughly ; and the dirty Saxons might have 
found consolation in the circumstance that their 
throats were cut by cleanly gentlemen. 

They were a costly people, however, those 
Normans ; and they not only ruined the Saxons, 
but themselves, by the extravagance of their 
dress, and the ever-varying fashions to which 
they bore an alacrity of allegiance. Some of 
our wealthiest men of Norman descent, or fan- 
cying themselves to be so, adopt in these days a 
fashion common enough in the period of the 
Norman Kings, wearing a plumed helm on 
parade for show, and a " wide-awake " else- 
where for comfort. The Normans even took 
the venerated smock-frock of the Saxons, and 
modifying it a little, and lining it with fur for 
the winter, they wore it as a surcoat over their 
armor, and called it by the name of bliaus. Any 
gentleman therefore who wears a blouse and a 



wide-awake may fancy himself, if he please, as 
being attired like a Norman knight. Well, in 
spite of the strength of his fancy and the same- 
ness of the articles in question, be will be as 
little like to Norman cavalier " as I to Her- 
cules." 

I have said that the Normans generally were 
remarkable for the splendor and variety of their 
costume ; I may add that some of the Saxons 
were in no degree behind them . There is Becket, 
for instance, the champion of the Saxons and 
advocate of the Commons. When that re- 
markably humble man went on his famous 
progress to Paris, the rustics observed, as he 
rode meekly along, that the King of England 
must be a marvellous personage indeed, seeing 
that his Lord Chancelloi looked more like a king 
on his throne than a traveller in the saddle. 
He was as stately in dress at home as abroad ; 
and he never forgave King Henry for tearing 
from his shoulders his splendid new scarlet man- 
tle lined' with fur, to fling it to a shivering beg- 
gar at his side. Excellent practical lesson, it 
may be observed. Well, it assuredly was all 
the practical charity ever evinced by the king. 
And moreover it was inappropriate. We all 
laughed when the angelic, Irving subscribed his 
gold watch to some benevolent fund ; and we 
should feel no particular increase of respect for 
our Sovereign and the Lord Primate if they 
were to stand at Temple Bar, and the former 
were to distribute the wardrobe of the latter 
among the mendicants who pass beneath that 
hideously ridiculous arch. 

Foppery and dress was at its height in the 
reign of Henry III., when men half ruined 
themselves in order that they might dress in 
vestments of the magnificent material called 
cloth of Baklekins, or of Baldeck, the usually 
received term for Babylon. The rich Cyclas of 
this time were also named from the locality 
where the material was manufactured — a cus- 
tom common enough — as may be seen in the 
names Worsted, Blanket, Cambric, Diaper 
(d'Ypres), Bayonet, and many others. The 
general love of dress and the wealth manifested 
by the grandeur of the latter, made Innocent 
IV. -to speak of England as a "garden of de- 
lights," and a "truly inexhaustible fountain of 
riches." From this fountain his Holiness drank 
many a draught ; and they who were compelled 
to supply it wished it might choke him. But 
Innocent made cheap compensation to England 
by conferring on it the signal honor of adopting 
its oldnational " wide-awake,"and after dyeing 
it red, conferring it on his Cardinals. The 
scarlet wide-awake was first worn at the Council 
of Lyons, in 1245. The Cardinals did not ex- 
hibit their accustomed vigilance when they 
.permitted the fashion of this covering to glide 
from that of the wide-awake into that of the 
" broad-brim " of the Society of Friends. 
* # * * * 

If the Norman Kings up to the period of Ed- 
ward I. had encouraged a costly extravagance 
of dress, there was another Norman habit which 
had spread among the people generally, and 
quite as much to their cost — the wretched habit 
of swearing. To that people might well be ap- 
plied the assertion, that they were covered with 
curses as with a garment. The Saxons were 
astounded at the variety and intensity of these 
oaths. They had not been accustomed to such 
profanity ; but as the conquerors, and particu- 
larly the kings, swore whenever they spoke, why 
to use oaths was to put on the air of a con- 
queror and gentleman, and so a species of Nor- 
man pride kept oaths in vigor among the elite 
of society until a very recent period ; but, as 
Mr. Robert Acres remarks, " the best terms will 
grow obsolete, and Damns have had their day." 
How we progressed through execratory terms 
until this consummation was arrived at, is very 
tersely told in an old epigram of Sir John Har- 
rington's : — 



" In elder times an ancient custom was 
To swear, in weighty matters, by the mass ; 
But when the mass went down, as old men note, 
They swore then by the cross of this same groat. 
And when the cross was likewise held in scorn, 
Then by their faith the common oath was sworn; 
Last, having sworn away all faith and troth, 
Only * G — d damn them * is their common oath. 
Thus custom kept decornm by gradation, 
That losing mass, cross, faltb, they find damnation." 

Henry I. was surrounded by a crowd of 
friends, whose dresses were splendid and whose 
principles were detestable — not to say "devil- 
ish." These were the "Efleminati." They 
were like the " mignons " of the French King 
Henri, and acquired their appellation from the 
fact of dressing nearly after the fashion of wo- 
men. Their tunics were deep-sleeved, and their 
mantles long-trained. The peaks of their shoes 
were not only enormously long, but twisted so 
as to represent the horns of a ram or the coils 
of a serpent. Their peaks, introduced by Fulk, 
Earl of Anjou, to conceal his misshappen feet, 
were stuffed with tow; and certainly, were any 
earl or other gentleman now to enter a drawing- 
room thus remarkably shod, he would himself be 
taken in tow (if I may be so bold as to say so), 
and conveyed before a tribunal de lunatico in- 
qnirendo. The Effeminati, like the French 
" mignons," wore their hair long, smooth, and 
parted in the middle ; and they were not only 
unpleasantly unnatural to look at. but were 
horribly so in their deeds. 

' The foreign knights and visitors who came to 
Windsor in Edward the First's reign, and 
brought with them a continual succession of 
varying fashions, turned the heads of the young 
with delight, and of the old with disgust. 
Douglas, the monk of Glastonbury, is especially 
denunciative and satirical on this point. He 
says that in the horrible variety of costume — 
" now long, now large, now wide, now straight," 
— the style of dress was " destitute and devert 
from all honesty of old arraye or good usage." 
It is all, he says, "so nagged and knibbed on 
every side, and all so shattered and also but- 
toned, that I with truth shall say, they seem 
more like to tormentors or devils in their cloth- 
ing, and also in their shoying and other array, 
than they seemed to be like men." And the 
old monk had good foundation for his coin- 
plaint; and the Commons themselves having, 
what the Commons now have not, a dread of 
becoming as extravagant as their betters in the 
article of dress, actually sought the aid of Par- 
liament. That august assembly met the com- 
plaint by restricting the use of furs and furls to 
the royal family and nobles worth one thousand 
pet annum. Knights and ladies wcrth four 
hundred marks yearly, were permitted to deck 
themselves in cloths of gold and silver, and to 
wear certain jewelry. Poor knights, squires and 
damsels were prohibited from appearing in the 
costume of those of a higher degree. As for 
the Commons themselves, they could put on 
nothing better than unadorned woollen clolh; 
and if an apprentice or a milliner had been bold 
enough to wear a ring on the finger, it was in 
peril of a decree that it should be taken off — not 
the finger, but the ring — with confiscation of 
the forbidden finery. 

The consequence was that the Commons, be- 
ing under prohibition to put on finery, became 
smitten with a strong desire to assume it ; and 
much did they rejoice when they were ruled over 
by so consummate a fop as Richard of Bordeaux. 
All classes were content to do what many 
classes joyfully do in our own days-^dress be- 
yond their means ; and we find in old Harding ; s 
" Chronicle " that not only were 

" Yeomen and gromes in cloth of silk arrayed, 
Sattin and damask, in doublettes and in gownes," 

but that all this, as well as habits of "cloth of 
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greene and scarleleen — cut work and brodwar, 
was all," as the Chronicler expresses it, "for 
unpayed ;" that is, was not paid for. So that 
very many among us do not so much despise the 
wisdom afforded us by the example of our an- 
cestors as didactic poets and commonplace hon- 
est writers falsely allege them to do. And 
those ancestors of Richard the Second's time 
were especially given to glorify themselves in 
parti-colored garments of white and red, such 
being the colors of the king's livery (as blue 
and white were those of John of Gaunt) ; and 
they who wore these garments, sometimes of 
half-a-dozen colors in each, why they looked, 
says an old writer, " as though the fire of St. 
Anthony, or some such mischance," had can- 
kered and eaten into half their bodies. The 
long-toed shoes, held up to the knee by a chain 
and hook, were called cmc&owcs, the fashion 
thereof coming from Cracow in Poland. The 
not less significant name of " devil's receptacles " 
were given to the wide sleeves of this reign, for 
the reason, as the Monk of Evesham tells us, 
that whatever was stolen was thrust into them. 
***** 

It was once the fashion to wear coats, the 
material for which had not long before been on 
the back of the sheep. For rapidity of work in 
this way, I know nothing that can compete with 
the achievement of Coxeter of Greenham Mills, 
near Newbury. He had a couple of South Down 
sheep shorn at his factory, at five o'clock in the 
morning; the wool thus produced was put 
through the usual processes ; and by a quarter 
past six in the evening, it resulted in a complete 
damson-colored coat, which was worn at an 
evening party, by Sir John Throckmorton. A 
wager for a thousand guineas was won by this 
eat, with three-quarters of an hour to spare. 
The sheep were roasted whole, and devoured at 
a splendid banquet. In one day they afforded 
comfort to both the inward and outwavd man. 

We have often been told, that " Beauty, when 
unadorned, is adorned the most ; and there is 
much truth in that wholesome apothegm. 
Beauty indeed needs to be dressed ; but Pru- 
dence should be her handmaiden. In illustra- 
tion of the excellence of this counsel, I may 
quote what happened to two young ladies and 
one lover in the days of chivalry. 

In those days there lived an old noble, rich in 
two daughters, and in naught besides. Of these, 
he promised one to a young knight, who was 
wealthy and idle, and who — strange character- 
istic of young and gallant knight ! — was well 
content to be saved the trouble of wooing. 

On a certain fine morning the sire made the 
same announcement to his girls which the father 
of Dinah made to that now celebrated and un- 
happy young lady — namely, the necessity of 
decking themselves in their most seductive 
array, as there was a lover on the road who 
would dine with them that day. Now, if the 
morning was fine, there was also an eager and 
a nipping air abroad ; but the elder of the two 
damsels, disregarding the temperature, and 
thinking only how best to display her slender 
waist and graceful shape, put on a " cote har- 
die;" and in this close-fitting garment, without 
an inch of fur to lend it warmth, she accompa- 
nied her sister to the portal, to bid welcome to 
the lover, looking for a lady of his love. But 
that sister was attired with reference to the 
condition of the thermometer, if her father had 
one, which is exceedingly doubtful. She was 
warmly clad ; and if her figure was concealed 
by her mantle, the result of such a covering was, 
that her young blood, in circulating, left a rose 
upon her cheeks, and did not fix itself, in obsti- 
nate stagnation, as in her more airy sister's 
case on the tip of the nose. 

Now a red nose is not fascinating ; and the 
knight's choice was soon made. He gave his 
hand to the maiden who had shown most sense 
in the choice of attire, and a very meny wed- 
ding was the speedy consequence. As for what 



turned up in the way of further results, it was> 
I believe, chiefly the nose of the unsuccessful 
candidate, which became " retrousse en perma- 
nence." The moral of the tale is respectfully 
recommended to the notice of all young ladies 
who seek to catch ardent knights on wintry 
mornings. 

***** 

We will discuss the progress of these matters 
in a new chapter. — Habits and Men. 
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VELAZaTTEZ AND HIS WOBKS. 

BT WILLIAM STIRLING. 

An indispensable requisite to the full 
understanding of Art is, to know the lives 
of artists — their times and circumstances. 
The volume under notice is an earnest 
and appreciative biography of one of the 
most vigorous and original artists of the 
seventeenth century. He occupied a pecu- 
liar position among his contemporary ar- 
tists, being " the only great Spanish-pain- 
ter who did not find habitual employment 
in the service of the Church, and his ordi- 
nary theories in the Bible and the Ca- 
lendar" : — 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez, or, as 
he is more commonly but incorrectly called, 
Diego Velazquez de- Silva, was born at Seville, 
in 1599 — the same year in which Vandyck saw 
the light at Antwerp — and on the 16th of June 
he was baptized in the parish church of San 
Pedro. Both his parents were of gentle blood. 
Juan Rodriguez de Silva, his father, was de- 
scended from the great Portuguese house which 
traced its pedigree up to the kings of Alba 
Longa ; and his mother, Geronima Velazquez, 
by whose name — according to the frequent 
usage of Andalusia, — her son came to be known, 
was born of a noble family of Seville. To the 
poverty of his paternal grandfather, who, in- 
heriting nothing from his illustrious ancestors 
but an historical name, crossed the Guadiana 
to seek his fortune at Seville, Spain owes her 
greatest painter. * * * 

The father of the artist, being settled at Seville, 
acquired a decent competence by following the 
legal profession. He and his wife Geronima 
bestowed great care on the training of their son 
Diego ; betimes instilling into his young mind 
the principles of virtue and "the milk of the 
fear of God." They likewise gave him the 
best scholastic education that Seville afforded, 
in the course of which he showed an excellent 
capacity, and acquired a competent knowledge 
of languages and philosophy. But, like Nicolas 
Poussin, he was still more diligent in drawing 
on his grammars and copy-books than in using 
them for their legitimate purpose ; and the 
efforts of his school-boy pencil evincing consid- 
erable talent as well as a strong predilection for 
art, his father was content that he should em- 
brace the profession of a painter. 

Francisco Herrera the elder, had the honor of 
becoming the first master of Velazquez. This 
artist had studied under Luis Fernandez, a 
painter of traditional reputation, none of whose 
works are now known to exist, but whose 
school deserves remembrance as the nursery of 
those who taught Velazquez, Cano, and Murillo. 
Herrera was the first who threw off the timid 
conventional style hitherto in vogue, and adopt- 
ed that free and bold manner which soon be- 
came characteristic of the painting of Seville. 
Sketching with burnt sticks, and laying on his 
colors with brushes of unusual length and 
volume, he produced works of great vigor and 
effect, startling by their novelty to those whom 
Vargas and Villegas had accustomed to elabo- 
rate manipulation and delicate finish. His skill 



and diligence soon gained him fame and em- 
ployment ; and the rough heads and broad and 
brilliant draperies of his saints were hung in the 
chapels of St. Bonaventure, the cloisters of St. 
Francis, and the chambers of the archiepiscopal 
palace. Scholars flocked to his studio, but they 
were frequently driven from it by the violence' 
of his temper and the severity of the corporal 
chastisement with which he enforced his artistic 
precepts. He was thus often left without 
either pupil or assistant, and compelled to call 
in the aid of his maid-servant when orders 
pressed. Velazquez was amongst those who 
soon grew weary of his tyranny. Having 
studied his methods of working, which a kindred 
genius soon enabled him to understand and ac- 
quire, ho removed to a more peaceful and or- 
derly school. 

■ His new instructor, Francisco Pacheco, was, 
as a man and as an artist, the very opposite of 
Herrera. 

* * i * * * 

Velazquez entered Pacheco's studio with a 
determination to learn all that was taught there; 
and Pacheco, on his part, willingly taught him 
all that he himself knew. But the scholar 
seems speedily to have discovered that he had 
quitted a practical painter for a man of rules 
and precepts; and that, if the one knew more, 
about the artistic usages of Cos and Bphesus, 
Florence and Borne, the other had far more 
skill in representing on his canvas men and 
women as they lived and moved at Seville. 

He discovered, also, that Nature herself is the 
artist's best teacher, and industry his surest 
guide to perfection. He very early resolved 
neither to sketch nor to color any object with- 
out having the thing itself before him. That 
he might have a model of the human counte- 
nance ever at hand, "he kept," says Pacheco, 
" a peasant lad, as an apprentice, who. served 
him for a study in different actions and pos- 
tures — sometimes crying, sometimes laughing— 
till he had grappled with every difficulty of ex- 
pression ; and from him he executed an infinite 
variety of heads in charcoal and chalk on blue 
paper, by which he arrived at certainty in 'tak- 
ing likenesses." He' thus laid the foundation 
of the inimitable ease and perfection with which 
he afterwards painted heads, in which his ex- 
cellence was admitted even by his detractors, 
in a precious piece of criticism often in their 
mouths — that he could paint a head, and no- 
thing else. To this, when it was once repeated 
to him by Philip IV, he replied, with the noble 
humility of a great master and the good humor 
which most effectually turns the edge of sar- 
casm, that they flattered him, for he knew no- 
body of whom it could be said that he painted 
a head thoroughly well. 

To acquire facility and brilliancy in coloring, 
he devoted himself for a while to the study of 
animals and still life, painting all sorts of ob- 
jects rich in tones and tints, and simple in con- 
figuration, such as pieces of plate, metal and 
earthen pots and pans, and other domestic 
utensils, aud the birds, fish, and fruits, which 
the woods and waters around Seville so lavishly 
supply to its markets. * * * * 

The next step of Velazquez, in his progress 
of self-instruotion, was the study of subjects of 
low life, found in such rich and picturesque va- 
riety in the streets • and on the waysides of An- 
dalusia, to which he brought a fine sense of 
humor and discrimination of character. 
***** 

Whilst he was thus rivalling the painters of 
Holland in accurate studies of common life and 
manners, and acquiring in the delineation of 
rags that skill which he was soon to exercise on 
the purple and fine linen of royalty, an importa- 
tion into Seville, of pictures by foreign masters, 
and by Spaniards of the other schools, drew his 
attention to new models of imitation, and to a 
new class of subjects. 



